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Introduction 

Aspects of Domitian's policy towards literature are cavered '"ff^^ 
detailed studies of authors or topics. Brief synopses are provided by the ^stonans 
of his reign.* The only detailed study devoted to the topic is a chapter -by Bar 
don.> My discussion is intended to draw together the relevant (often .nodental) 



References to journals follow the abbreviations in 'L'Annee Philologique'. In addition, the 
following works will be cited according to the abbreviauons given. 

CIL = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Berlin 1863-. M2 _ 19 , 6 

ILS = Inscriptions Latinae Selectae ed. H. Dessau Berlin 1892 1916. 

PIR = Prosopographia Imperii Romam, Berlin 1898 

PIR* = Prosopographia Imperii Romani 2nd edition, »«™ j 1894 _. 

RE = Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumsw.ssenschatt, btuttg 

TLL = Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, Leipzig 1900 . 

The Oxford Classical Texts of Martial (Lindsay), the y°^/^7^°^^S « 
(WtNTERBorroM) and Statius (Postgate) have been followed; otherwise, q 

from Teubner texts. 

All dates, unless otherwise indicated, are A.D. 

t^ • ■ Poris 1894 frepr. Rome 1967); A. 

1 S. Gsell, Essai sur le regne de l'empereur Domitien J ^ans ^ ^^ R Bengt . 
Garzetti, From Tiberius to the Antomnes, tr. J. K. rosit*, 

son, Die Flavier, Munich 1979. UA s Ha <lrien Paris 1940 (hence- 

2 H. Bardon, Les Empereurs et les Lettres latines d'Auguste a Hadnen, 
forward cited as 'Empereurs'). 
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remarks made by scholars on related issues and at the same time to produce 
a catalogue of ancient sources for Domitian's attitude to literature. 

The youthful predilections of Domitian might suggest that a concern for 
literature would be manifest under his rule. Vespasian had cultivated a Flavian 
atmosphere distinct from the idiosyncrasies of Nero's reign. 3 The Flavian heirs 
in turn had to sustain the Flavian tone. A conscious attempt by Domitian to 
appear dissimilar to Nero has been adduced to explain why he abandoned his 
literary activities upon his accession to power. 4 Similarities nevertheless persisted, 
especially a taste for Greek-style literary competitions. The atmosphere looks 
favourable for literary composition; but the sources charge Domitian with having 
suppressed independent thought and expression. The contradiction between en- 
couragement and restriction underlies the history of Domitian's attitude to writ- 
ing and writers. 



/. Domitian's writings 



It is undisputed that Domitian showed an interest in literature in his youth. 
Mis motive is debated. Tacitus allows him no credit (Hist. 4.86.2): studiumque 
Litterarum et amorem carminum simulans, quo velaret animum et fratris (se) 
aemulationi subduceret (sic. Halm: aemulationi {se) subduceret Kiessling: 
subduceretur recc), emus disparem mitioremque naturam contra interpretabatur. 
tie charge of hypocrisy is also laid by Suetonius, evincing as evidence Domitian's 
subsequent neglect of all activity approximating to literary creativity (Dom. 2.2): 
simulavitet ipse mire modestiam in primisque poeticae studium, tarn insuetum 
antea sibi quam postea spretum et abiectum, recitavitque etiam publice. 5 Failure 
W continue composing is interpreted by both Tacitus and Suetonius as proof that 
uomman s early hterary interests were faked. The true explanation may be his 
conscientious devotion to state affairs and to the legislative business* to which 
he was temperamentally suited; after his accession he limited his reading strictly 
actaTh T COm P l1 ^,^ Ti berius (Suet. Dom. 20): praeter commentary et 
acta Tiberi Caesans nihil lectitabatS Titus had had the good fortune to die rel- 

3 See M. P. Charlesworth, Flavians, JRS 27 (1937) 56 
Bardon, Empereurs, 284. K ' 

5 JST wh^stTeitr 111 ^ Vk 3 rhetorical fi S ure <««e the correlative lam... 
desired balance Zll *?"""," **«"» ^ be « exaggeration to achieve the 

• Do m iS a Sge n n c d e t r/nir: v ken ^y ^% 

from Quintilian (Inst Or 10 , § 9n r $ ° f •""* Wa$ matter for a fervent «> m P liment 

cura terramm parumaue d' ^"nanicum Augustum ab institutis studiis deflexit 

evidence for his adminLr J? T* W "/ ess f eum m ^imum poetarum. A summary of the 

? with bibhography at 6 4 T C " *"**"* by GaRZET "> °P- c »- < see note *>' 276E ' 

reXTto which'fe'return^/ 356 t0 T ^ Tiberius ' works wer * Domitian's preferred 
he returned over and over again. But Suetonius commonly uses fre- 
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atively young, his reign short enough for him to have implemented nothing contro- 
versial, and his persona of affability and charisma intact.' After his premature 
death, Domitian, aged twenty-nine, was subjected to the gaze of a public and a 
posterity both resentful and hypercritical. Morford, 9 analysing how Vespasian 
prepared his sons for the succession, remarks that Vespasian could reasonably 
have anticipated that Titus' reign would allow Domitian a long period for training 
and adjustment; hence Titus' death left his brother ill-prepared to succeed him 

Favourable sources claim for the youthful Domitian genuine literary talent. 
Quintilian, discussing epic, describes his style as superlative in grandeur, erudi- 
tion and polish (10.1.91): quid tamen his ipsis eius openbus in quae donate >m- 
perio invents secesserat sublimius, doctius, omnibus denique numens praestantius- 
This is Quintilian's only reference to Domitian's poetry; its effusivene s ; and 
brevity have appeared paradoxical. Kennedy" argues that silence or criticism 
would have been construed as disrespect. • u_ 

Tacitus believes that Domitian's literary efforts were motivated by >y alou^y 
of Titus. Bardon" adopts this interpretation so that it reflects ™« ^^ 
Domitian, because he notes the implication that Domitian ^ogmzed Tims 
cultural accomplishments. But Tacitus' phrase could mean tha Dom.t n *a 
jealous of the public acclaim which Titus attracted, and it migh notunpty th t 
Domitian himself recognized Titus' talent. The elder Pliny afford aditf nt per^ 
spective on the same issue; he claims that Titus is as good a poe : as £^££ 
Praef . 5), which indicates that Domitian showed talent and was ^P e « ed ^ 

MS PS^s Domitian a dual ^^^^^tZ 

significance of the laurel-wreath to denote P reemi " e ^ ** / certatim Uurus. 
(Ach. 1.16-17): . . . cuigeminaeflorentvatumqueducum^'^ sxozne?{c 
In an epigram addressed to Domitian's librarian ^ M ^.^^ ^ ^.^ 
It is not clear whether he means that the author is ^exius , kstia car mina 

is the siege of the Capitol in 69 (Mart. "^^« «^» 
belli I grande cothurnati pone Maronis opus. Bardon , gg autobiograp hi ca l 
remark may not be a generalization but a specific reference 






• t u„ G W Mooney [ed.], C. Suetom 
quentative forms without any frequentative torce isee^ ^ ^ ^ ^ collocauon 
Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum, London 1930, repr. exclusi ' V e reading. . 

with nihil the reference is unambiguously to » forward cite d as Tacitus ). 

8 See the assessment by R. Syme, Tacitus, Oxford 1958 « <£ n (1%8) 57 _ 72 . 

» M. P. O. Morford, The Training of Three Roman Emperors, 

10 G. Kennedy, An Estimate of Quintilian, AJPh 88 (iw*; 

11 Bardon, Empereurs, 281. 

12 Bardon, Empereurs, 282-283. 
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epic; as suitable material he offers Domitian's campaign against the Chatti in 82" 
or that of 88. But such a work would totally invalidate Suetonius' assertion that 
Domitian ceased to write after his accession (Dom. 2.2, cit. above; but this is 
perhaps not literally true: see footnote 5). Quintilian seems to refer to martial epic 
which Domitian wrote before his accession, but with hindsight he implies that 
Domitian's choice of a war-theme was borne out by his subsequent military 
victories. 

Quintihan's equation of writing martial epic and conducting wars suggests 
war against a foreign enemy rather than civil war. Thus Martial's ambiguous 
reference to a poem on the fall of the Capitol (5.5.7, cit. above) is not relevant, 
lhere is extant evidence of a poem by Domitian about Titus' campaign in Judaea 
which culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem in 70; the evidence depends 
upon the interpretation of the proem to Valerius Flaccus' Argonautica', addressed 
to Vespasian. Both the text of this passage and the dating of the 'Argonautica' 
are in dispute; detailed discussion is required, starting from the Teubner text 
edited by Courtney (1971): 

. . . tuque o, pelagi cui maior aperti 7 

fama, Caledonius postquam tua carbasa vexit 

Oceanus Phrygios prius indignatus Iulos, 

eripe me populis et habenti nubila terrae, 

namquepotes, veterumque fave, venerande, canenti 

facta virum: versam proles tua pandit Idumen, 

sancte pater, Solymo nigrantem {et) pulvere fratrem 

spargentemque faces et in omni turre furentem. 

die tibi cultusque deum delubraque gentis 

mstituet, cum tu, genitor, lucebis ab omni 

parte poli . . . 

■ ■ . nunc nostra serenus 
orsa tuves, haec ut Latias vox impleat urbes. 

VesnJih 017 .?* G !" Y ' 14 that Valerius Flaccus b ^an the 'Argonautica' after 
chTe betwe " T- "** T^ him at the be § innin g to avoid the invidious 

h ^colWe of SodT S d D ,° mitian ' " baSed U P°" : « the reference at 115 t0 
nt the senti "T " establish ed by Titus after Vespasian's death, and 

are a D nron™ ent ^^f by "^ 10 -» and the adjective 5ere*«s (20) which 
« mendy I™ I lTr ddreSS ? Wh ° Se a P° theosis has been achieved or is im- 
*e TelilK v ETrY ' S ° ar 8 ues that the *™P^ referred to at line 15 is 

as the T^mpTum V P3Slam ^ by TitUS C " 80 a » d dedicated b ? D ° midan 
lemplum Vespasian, et Titi. Hence a date c. 81 for the beginning of the 

see Tw Tones' T^n Undert J aken his manoeuvres against the Chatti in 82, not in 83; 
79-90. ng ° f Domi "an's War against the Chatti, Historia 22 (1973) 

(1936) 53^Ii-^f e M at S° f C ° m P° sition of ^e Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, CPh 31 
in this same volume (ANrTiI S^Xg-S? " ***" ^ (1938 " 1983) ' " b °" 



13a/llb 
12 

lla/13b 
14 
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'Argonautica' seems plausible. Smallwood 15 supports this by accounting for 
the epithet Caledonius (8) as Flavian propaganda: Vespasian had participated in 
Claudius' British campaigns, but Caledonia was not penetrated until Agncola s 
campaign c. 80. Hence Valerius flatters the Flavians by attributing to Vespasian 
a contemporary historical feat. Thus Courtney restores the MS pandit (12) tor 
the emendation pandet; Domitian was currently engaged on his epic when 
Valerius embarked on his. This date does not contradict Suetonius assertion 
that Domitian abandoned composition when he acceded to power. 

The crucial issue is the asyndeton at line 13." Courtney, following Getty, 
postulates that et fell out after nigrantem. Waszink,' 7 however, rejects Court- 
ney's insertion of et and retains the asyndeton, taking Solymo . . . fratrem in 
apposition to versam . . . Idumen: he explains versam Idumen j^™ 
to eversorem Idumes.™ Waszink concludes that Domitian s work in progress 
was a Panegyricus Titi. An alternative interpretation, however is co nveyed it the 
asyndeton is removed: Domitian's poem was about the Jewish War and the ^de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus; in a martial epic the element of panegync ^ could 
have bulked large. If Domitian had attempted a formal panegyric, Suettn.us 
silence about it would be remarkable. Quintilian 10.1.91 (cit. above) implies 
that martial epic was Domitian's preferred genre. , 

Bardon," taking as evidence Martial's mention of apoemoni he siege o 
the Capitol (if it was by Domitian), Valerius' evidence for the poern ^ on the 
Jewish War, and his own hypothesis about an autobiographical epic (s « abo^c 
p. 3090), suggests that Domitian wrote historical epic on Flavian them* c com 
pensate for the Flavians' lack of historical tradition; Vespasian s n mom go s 
Ap. 1.10, Vk. 65) served this purpose. The hypothesis is plauabl but us 
notable that for contemporary epic poets a Flavian theme was not pre 
requisite for publication. 

Domitian's knowledge of literature was underpinned by the --«! 
grounding in the classics. His extant quotations are from Homer and V e g , 
perhaps determined by what would be familiar to his audience th ey may n 
reflect the scope of his own tastes in reading. Domitian s fondness tor p 

■ t i-?1 Mnem. IV, 15 (1962) 171. 

15 E. Mary Smallwood, Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica lb z *> ^ u thus usua ll y 

16 The MS namque potes at line 13 creates an awkward parentn _ ^ ^ ^ 
emended to namque potest. Courtney, followmg GET ^ e parent h es i s . 
exchanges namque potes and sancte pater (11) to '"y 6 ,^ , 1971 ) 299. 

17 J. H. Waszink, Valerius Flaccus Argon. I IV Mnem iv, \ { ot victorem 

18 Waszjnk adduces as a parallel Verg. Aen. 11.268: devutam Asiam (meto y 
Asiae). 

19 Rardon, Ernpereurs, 283. , Teoreics 2 536: impia quam caests 

20 In proposing to ban the sacrifice of oxen he quoted o 6 ^^ of his cous i n plavius 
gens est epulata l uvenas (Suet. Dom 9.1) ^^^e&v ^v»i«avCt| (Suet. Don, 
Sabinus wore white tunics, he quoted Iliad 2.204. ovk uy aut0 crats, as Gaius had 
12.3), a line which continued in a vein suitable tor^quotax^ > ^ ^ ^ {$ dted by 
noticed (Suet. Gaius 22.1): elg koiqqvoc; eora), ei? pa ^ ^ o ^ 6gd(??? o [ g 
Suetonius (Dom. 18.2) from Domitian's tract on the car 

K&y(b Kakoz, xe neya? te; 
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quotation is consonant with his own pithy turn of phrase: sermonis tamen (...) 
nee inelegantis, dictorum interdum etiam notabilium (Suet. Dom. 20). 21 The 
contemporary taste for epigram accords with the terse expression of Domitian's 
sardonic wit. In the spirit of Martial is his bon mot vellem tarn formosus esse 
quam Maecius sibi videtur (ibid.). 

In a similar vein of sardonic paradox he comments on the public attitude 
to state security (ibid.): condicionem principum miserrimam aiebat, quibus de 
coniuratione comperta non crederetur nisi occisis. 22 Some of Domitian's sayings 
gained currency (Suet. Dom. 9.3): fere baturque vox eius: princeps qui delatores 
non castigat, irritat; this remark was part of an edict (Dio 67.1.4). Another was 
perhaps intended to defend Domitan's programme which encouraged court 
literature (Dio 67.2.3.): to 6' 6X,ov ekeye xovq avxoKQaxogaq xovq ur| noMoi)? 
KoXd&mag ovk dyaeoug &M' zvxvxeig eivai. 

Familiarity with the classics and a neat turn of phrase offer no clue to 
identify Domitian's tutors in literature and rhetoric. 23 He spoke in public at the 
age of eighteen during the crises of 69-70: to the Senate (Tac. Hist. 4.40, 44, 47) 
and to mutinous praetorians (Tac. Hist. 4.46); thus Morford 24 observes that 
his early education was competent and thorough, and practice in public speaking 
was part of his training. 25 Curcio 26 was the first to postulate that Domitian may 
have received religious instruction from the elder Papinius, father of Statius; 
the evidence adduced is Silvae 5.3.178-180, addressed to Statius' father: sub te 
Dardanius facts explorator opertae I qui Diomedei celat penetralia furti y I crevtt 
et inde sacrum didicit puer 21 Hence Domitian in his youth was in the charge of 

1 The use of nee as a negating particle without a copulative function is an archaism paralleled 
nowhere in Suetonius; see M. Leumann, J. B. Hofmann, A. Szantyr, Lateinische 
Grammatik II, Munich 1965, 448-449. Hence I have here departed from the Teubner 
text to adopt the lacuna, recorded in the apparatus criticus, which Bucheler postulated 

^ to account for an alternative introduced by a corresponding nee. 

2 Domitian's capacity for aphorism was an embarrassment to later detractors; Marcus Aurehus 
is said to have preferred to attribute this remark to Hadrian rather than follow the 
traditional ascription to Domitian, since Domitian's reputation diminished its moralistic 
value (SHA Avid. Cass. 2.5-6): e misera conditio imperatorum, quibus de adfecta{ta) 
tyranmde mst occisis non potest credi . eius autem exemplum ponere (malui) quam 
Dominant, qm hoc primus dixisse fertur; tyrannorum enim etiam bona dicta non habent 
tantum auctontatts, quantum debent. 

13 Quintilian must be ruled out as Domitian's tutor, because he only reached Rome in 68 
and possibly did not open a school until several years later (see note 132); it seems very 
teacher 7 VeSpasian would entrust the last years of his heir's education to an unproven 

w Morford, art.cit. (see note 9), 69-70. 

5 m\ U$ l°To h n d r eC ° me a g0od s P eaker: s » m ™ eloquentia, summa eruditwne praeditum 
(I Un. NH Praef. U); facundissimus . . . causas latine egit (Eutrop. 7.14). See S. Franchet 
305r305 Y 4ff SPaSien ' TkUS 6t k Htt6ramre > above »this same volume (ANRW II 32.5) 

* G Curcio Studio su P. Papinio Stazio, Catania 1898, 8. 

V f tTr Xp v 0r ° penae Statius is alludin S to the investigation of the case involving the 
17*1 '"it m i' D ' 9 ° (Plm - E P" ♦•«. Su et. Dom. 8) which led to her re-trial at 
Domiuan s Alban villa, cf. Silv. 1.1.35-36: ...an taata vigilet face Troicus ignis / atque 
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the elder Papinius (sub te . . . crevit) and learnt religious lore (sacrum) from him. 
It is uncertain whether Papinius taught him religion only or a wider curriculum. 28 
Of Domitian's prose style brief specimens have survived. When the death 
penalty was passed by the Senate on persons condemned for maiestas, Domitian 
used his tribunician veto (the emperor's tool for exercising clemency in such con- 
texts) so that they could choose the manner of their execution (Suet. Dom. 11.3): 

deinde atrocitate poenae conterritus, ad leniendam invidiam intercessit his 
verbis - neque enim ab re fuerit ipsa cognoscere -: permittite, patres 
conscripti, a pietate vestra impetrari, quod scio me difficulter impetraturum, 
ut damnatis liberum mortis arbitrium indulgeatis; nam et parcetis oculis 
vestris et intellegent me omnes senatui interfuisse. 

The style of this extract is analysed inaccurately by Bardon; 29 he detects a 
conscious arrangement of word-endings in damnatis liberum mortis arbitrium, 
disregarding the difference in syllabic quantities. He also, however, notes the 
Ciceronian double et and the post-classical accusative after indulgere. 30 This may 
point to a classicizing tendency in Domitian's expression while his syntax reflects 
contemporary usage, but a general conclusion is not possible from the evidence 
of one brief extract. 

Suetonius assumes that Domitian neglected administration which required 
any literary format (Dom. 20): epistulas orationesque et edicta alieno formabat 
tngenio. A concern with titulature is quoted by Suetonius as evidence of Domi- 
tian's megalomania; Suetonius asserts that he prescribed the heading for an 
official letter written in the name of the procurators (Dom. 13.2): part arrogantia, 
umprocuratorum suorum nomine formalem dictaret epistulam, siccoepit: domi- 
nus et deus noster hoc fieri iubet. Hence Domitian engaged in the normal imperial 
Practice of dictating official letters. 31 , 

A letter from Domitian to Lappius Maximus, 32 regarding a grant or exemp- 
tion to the philosopher Archippus, is quoted at Plin. Ep. 10.58.6 From its simple 
style Bardon 33 deduces that it was written by Domitian himself or supervised 
b y him. The stylistic argument is weak, since a competent secretary would com- 
pose in the required style; more important is the lack of evidence that any im- 
perial secretary at the end of the first century composed letters for the emperor 

eforatas tarn laudet Vesta mmtstras. The periphrasis Dardamus ^^J^^^Z 

f er to Domitian, in his role as pontifex maximus, conducting the invesngation 

the case. 
28 Statins' description of his father's syllabus at Naples (Silv. 5.3.146-161) conce 
2 , delusively on Greek literature. 
ao ^ RDON ' Empereurs, 287. 

ILL 7. 1253. 73 s.v. indulgere II. , 1077 , 7n 

32 See F. M.I.LAR, The Emperor in the Roman World, London 977 f^^ ceni n0 . 
£>r Lapp.us Maximus see A. Garzetti, Nerva, Rome l»u, ."° * . f m D j 67. 
•J- The correct form of his name, mistakenly read as L. App.us ""»«£ , 949 , 

'l ^d Ep. de Caes. II.IO, is restored by the Fasti Ost.enses and a d.ploma ( 

33 r and l96l > 319). 
Bardon, Empereurs, 285. 
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Latin. 34 Thus it is reasonable to assume that Domitian formulated the wording 
of this letter; hence the clear and unpretentious style is his own: 

Archippum philosophum, bonum virum et professioni suae etiam moribus 
respondentem, commendatum habeas velim, miMaxime, etplenam eihuma- 
nitatem tuam praestes in Us, quae verecunde a te desideraverit. 

The wry implication in etiam, that Archippus conformed to the stereotype of 
a philosopher, harmonises with Domitian's sardonic sense of humour. 35 

Bardon 36 notes the difference in the style of Domitian's letter to Terentius 
Maximus on the same issue (Plin. Ep. 10.58.5): 

Flavius Archippus philosophus impetravit a me, ut agrum ei ad c circa Prusia- 
damf, patriam suam, emi iuberem, cuius reditu suos alere posset, quod ei 
praestari volo. summam expensam liberalitati meae feres. 

Bardon accounts for this terse, impersonal style by postulating that either it 
was an official letter, not a personal one, or else Domitian disliked the addressee. 
The most obvious explanation is simply that Domitian was better acquainted with 
Lappms Maximus. 

For letters from Domitian in Greek it is plausible to postulate the role of an 
abepistuhs Graecis, as under Nero, 37 although it is still not clear whether this 
office involved taking dictation, or translating from Latin, or was perhaps even 
extended to composition. 38 

Domitian's only recorded work in prose, apart from official documents, is 
a treatise on hair-care which he dedicated to a friend (Suet. Dom. 18.2): (libel- 
Lum) de cura capdlorum ad amicum edidit; it included Homeric quotation 39 and 

4 I'n"!' w? '^' (SCe n ° te 31) ' 225 - MlLLAR 's conclusion is more convincing than that 
otu. A. W. Dilke, The Literary Output of the Roman Emperors, GR II, 4 (1957) 81, 
I retUSe * to draw from th e extant fragments of Domitian's letters conclusions about his 
style, on the grounds that it is impossible to ascertain what should not be attributed 
o secretaries^ should be noted that a division of labour occurs between the composition 
A 11 , U th * addmon of documentary enclosures; when Domitian intervened in the 

«S 7 We , en . Fale L r V nd Firmum in 82, he composed a letter to the magistrates and 
ev Hf 7 L reerS t0 instru «ions for appending the verdict which he had 

ft,™ , nea T g ; the case: 1 md constituerem de subsicivts cogmta causa inter vos et 

lmZs^L7'Z 7 f) eretls huk eplstulae sublci mssi (CIL 9 - 5420 = Fontes Iuris Romani 

l b™ 5 ; LTcf^r t e% scarc,ty ° f ph,ios ° phers <*>*• 27 - 1 - 6 - 7 )- 

" AUhLiu? tUl " GraeC ' S: J ? S " Am - 209 < 183 - 4 )" Pfc. Ep. 10.65 mentions letters by 
f om DomiZ ne 3 er ° rS l ° ^ La «daemonians, presumably in Greek. A letter in Greek 
(BuU heU Tr n JS C «r r r g the Pythian Games is P a » ia »y P^erved in an inscription 
1917," no. 821) Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum 3 , Leipzig 

8 m™h« OP Bet'.| (See A " 31) ,' 226 ~ 227 - MlLLAR inter P r «s Jos. Ant. 20.9 (183-4) to 
rSestea o7n S ' * uTu '" Gwm ° f Nero > him ^ f wite a letter to the Greeks 
- See no e 20 ' lnvalida «ng Jewish rights there. 
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philosophizing commonplaces about the ephemeral nature of human existence 
and beauty, which accord with the epigrammatic aphorisms (see above, p. 309Z) 
for which he had some renown (ibid.): 

eadem me tamen manent capillorum fata et forti ammo fero comam in 
adulescentia senescentem. scias nee gratius quicquam decore nee brevms. 
Bardon™ infers from in adulescentia that Domitian wrote the treatise in his 
youth; this fits Suetonius' assertion that upon his accession Domitian gave up 
literary pursuits. The short extract displays the same sardonic humour apparent 
in Domitian's bons mots (discussed above, p. 3092), and it is likewise expressed 
by a deliberate choice of words: the ironical tone of fata capillorum and fort, 
ammo, and the paradoxical juxtaposition of in adulescentia ^ scente ^ 

The extant quotations from what Domitian said and wrote mdic e hat he 
was a man to display an interest in rhetoric; he respected classical _ep c 
he had a taste for wry twists and epigrammatic expresses. Litera^ talent *as 
displayed by both Vespasian's sons, mutual rivals; and when V™™T™^ 
to power he displayed a conscientious concern for government and legislature 
which afford a reason for the abandoning of his literary pursuits. 



//. Domitian as sponsor of literature 

Suetonius, while asserting that Domitian utterly neglected fcm*J* ***** 
accession, admits that his policy regarding ^^J^ZZaZmptas im- 
generalization (Suet. Dom. 20): quanquam ^ /^0 ^^^^^din ^ -programme 
pensissime reparare curasset. Bardon« notes that the Flavian 1 bmldi ^P^^. 
must have helped to motivate Domitian to undertake «* torat . mation 

tion of the bibliothecas to which Suetonius refers depends up° n ' in 

of the plural form: Mace« concludes that ^^^^Us burnt down in 
referring to the library in the Porticus Octaviae; this » Drarv 45 ts 

80 and is thus usually identified- as the one Suetonius meant. Gsell gg 



4i Noted inter alia by Bardon, 



ibid. 



42 



Bardon, Empereurs, 281. 

Bardon, Empereurs, 309. 

A. Mace, Essai sur Suetone, Paris 1900, 222. res tored the Porticus Octa- 

The building of this library is ascribed to Augustus w hen ^ Bibliot heken, assumes 

viae in 33 B.C. (Suet. Aug. 29). Dziatzko, RE 3.1 V^n- ■ Mar£ 30 6) . It 

that it is the same as the library dedicated in the name of *«"* ^ 0ctaviae , AJA 80 

has been shown by L. Richardson, Jr., The Evolution ot tn ^ ^ ^ complex 

(1976) 62-63, that it was indeed the same library, but t ^ ^^ ^ ^^ not 

adjacent to the Porticus rebuilt in 23 B.C. and it was s referring to this complex 

Augustus. Cf. Suet. Gramm. 21.2, and the elder Pliny s hao casU alties in the 

as opera Octavtae, e.g. at NH 34.31 . These buddings were among 

hre of A.D. 80 (Dio 66.24). Topographical Dictionary of 

Gsell, op.cit. (see note 1), S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, y 

Ancient Rome, Oxford 1929, 297-303. 
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the library of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, rebuilt by Vespasian after the 
storming of the Capitol in 69, burnt down again in 80 and restored by Domitian; 
however, there is no record that this temple did have a library. 

Martial refers to restoration of the library of the Templum Augusti Novum 46 
after it had been damaged by fire (Mart. 12.2 [3]. 7- 8): iure tuo veneranda novi 
pete limina templi, I reddita Pierio sunt ubi templa (sic recc: tecta Heinsius) 
cboro. Since this epigram is dated to 101, the restoration cannot be attributed 
unequivocally to Domitian, but the building operations may have considerably 
preceded the re-shelving of the books: Friedlander 47 deduces that the books 
themselves had only just been restored in 101. It is possible that Suetonius' 
remark (quoted above) refers generally to more than one loss in the fire of 80; the 
Bibhotheca Ulpia, sited in the vicinity of the devastated area, may have been built 
to replace the library of Asinius Pollio in the Atrium Libertatis and may perhaps 
have been started by Domitian. 48 

^ The Flavian cult of Minerva, 49 begun by Vespasian, also guaranteed Domi- 
tian's interest in libraries. Both the Flavian building-programme and the cult of 
Minerva were propagandist channels which associated material and intellectual 
advancement with the imperial family. Martial's apostrophe to the librarian Sextus 
is interpreted by Scott 5 ° as evidence that the libraries on the Palatine were en- 
trusted to Minerva's care (Mart. 5.5. 1): Sexte, Palatinae cultor facunde Minervae. 
Domitian's enthusiasm for Minerva may thus be interpreted partly as a mani- 
festation of his interest in literature. But his concern for libraries was more 
profound than mere propaganda. In restoring what had been destroyed by fire, he 
searched widely for replacement copies and he sent copyists to Alexandria to 
reproduce the original stock there (Suet. Dom. 20): exemplaribus undique petitis 
misstsque Alexandream qui describerent emendarentque . Such a costly exercise 
with re atively little mob-appeal suggests genuine academic concern rather than 
pure selt-advertisement. 

6 ? C ''^P t ' he J em P lum (««») Augusti (or: Templum Novum) was founded by Tiberius 
o SU p- ■•• 74): RE 18 ' 3 (1949) - 67 ~ 68 ••»■ p al«ium (Ziegler). 

d a mT%T) ANDER ' Valer " Martialis Epigrammaton Libri, Leipzig 1886 (repr. Amster- 

8 ^ h ^ 0theSiS ^f the ForUm Traiani was bui « on the site of the Atrium Libertatis is 
suT OS I dl i C ° U " ted b ? Pl l atner *>d Ashby, op.cit. (see note 45), 56. Aur. Vict. Caes. 13.5 
Zf^l * 5ST be P n work on Tra Jan's forum: adhuc Romae a Domitiano coepta 



fnrurr, „,„ 7 i ? on lra ' 3n s rorum: adhuc Ri 

i ZTf l' ™ " pU T am ma ^ tCe col »« omavuque. 

««efae Kaiserkult bei Martial und Statius, Stuttgart-Berlin 1934 



?hm„f„™ T • !' r °™ i,d " """«* b« Martial und Statins, St»t, 8 „ 



StuttP^rr R» l-."7«7/r™^* ,u( ' i K - :>COTr > The Imperial Cult under the fiaviau*, 
unter g D ^ i < hencef <™d cited as 'Imperial Cult'); G. Thiele, Die Poesie 

ZervaT ' u " " ° 916) 242 and n " 5 " ^ Imperial Cult, 171, notes that 
m ene3pu rs Z ab i Pmm ^ ™ em P eror who as P-d to both military glory and 
hi daTm rn K T' ^ T° St eXtreme as P ect <* Domitian's veneration for Minerva was 
prave oZtrA f S ° n - hC ,m P risoned a magistrate at Tarentum who, in a sacrificial 
7 24 C Z I i T^ Domitian ' s fili al relationship with her (Philostr. Vit. ApoU. 
II 171 d h W h **' D ° mitien et Minerve: «»e predilection imperials, ANRW 

ScoiSmpeK^' B ^-New York 198I , 2 ^ 245 . 
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Opportunities for virtuoso literary performance were considerably increased 
by Domitian's promotion of literary contests. His innovations were the Capi- 
toline Games in 86, which were a public foundation with a priestly college, and 
the Alban Games, which were sponsored privately by the emperor and held at 
his own residence. 51 Thiele 52 is mistaken in attributing to Domitian the . 1 " tr £- 
duction of Greek games to Rome: Nero had pre-empted him in A.D. 60 with the 
Neronia, 53 but they lapsed with his assassination. The tradition of Greek games 
in Italy was well established with the Augustalia at Naples, 'ItoXiko. 'Pcouma 
SepaoTd TooMuJTia, already by Strabo's time the equal of all except the tour 
most famous games in Greece. 54 , 

Domitian took a personal interest in the Capitoline Games, founded to 
celebrate the restoration of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 55 He presided over 
them wearing Greek dress. 56 The role of agonothete at Greek games had on 
occasion been assumed by kings (Philip II and III) and also by a Roman general 
victorious in Macedonia (Flamininus); 57 hence the role of agonothete in Italy had 
not been considered unfitting by emperors before Domitian: in A.D. 42 Claudius 
presided at the Augustalia, when a comedy in honour of Germamcus was per- 
formed; 5 * in A.D. 80-81 Titus was agonothete, also at the Augustalia^ It was 
the role not of agonothete but of participant whereby Nero offended Roman 
dignity. 60 

Greek-inspired games in themselves proved popular amongst contestants 
«d spectators alike: the Capitoline Games were preserved by Irajan aitnoug 

51 Alban Games: RE 1.1 (1893). 867 s. v. Agones (Meier); Capitoline Games: RE 3.2 (189 
1527-1530 s.v. Capitolia (Wissowa). 

" Thiele, art. cit. (see note 49), 247. p„ ma , more Graeco 

" Suet. Nero 12.3: insthuk et quinquennale certamen primus ommumRo m«j ™»J U ^ 
triplex, musicum gymnicum equestre, quod appellavit Ne ™ nt *\ c n :. a f" m ,« 208-221. 

" **. 1A*. I M. Gm ?Th« G.ek G-. - 1 *]j* ™££ffi£ P- 
^ee also L. Robert, Deux concours grecs a Rome, CRA1 (W) > evidence for 

instituted by Elagabalus and Gordian, but summarising also (pp. / 7 le m0 nde 

the early empire, and more recently M. Clavel-Leveque, L espace aes^ ^ ^ ^^ 
ronuin: hegemonie, symbolique et pratique sociale, ANRW » 

55 Be J*Hn-New York 1986, 2496 ff. 

Mart. 4.54.1, Juv. 6.387. ■ , , H worn by Roman 

Suet. Dom. 4.4. The purpurea toga Graecamca was *« ^£n I Athens (Dio 
emperors in Greek cities, e.g. Claudius in Naples (Dio 60.6) an ^ a ^ e olympic Games 
69 -l6), and on occasions for celebration at Rome, e.g. Nero a ^ Hellenic attire for 
(Suet. Nero 25.1); here the jcooqweCg and gold crown were consciously n 

57 a n occasion modelled upon a Greek precedent. 

5g R E 1.1 (1893). 873 s.v. Agonothetes (Reisch). 

s Suet. Claud. 11.2, Dio 60.6. If. 
UL 10.1481. 



^L 10.1481. „ Artinp and Nero's 

' Tac Ann. 14.20.1, 21.8; Suet. Nero 12.7; Dio 61.21 LC E. ^^^ response 
Conception of the Principle, GR II, 22 (1975) 170ff., f^f f ^.JcUsses desptsed 
to Nero's stageappearances was consistently enth 
Professional nnl-ilir- >n»»^n<ir< onrt ^11 who asso 



husiastic, out -~ -^ most> an aristocrat 
, essional public entertainers and all who associated with them; at ^.^ patavium 

""ght appear on stage alongside amateurs; Thrasea Paetus VP^f \ . 
d ""ng a festival held once in thirty years (Tac. Ann. 16.21, D.o 62.26). 
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hostility to them did exist: Pliny records the opinion of Junius Mauricus, voting 
for the abolition of gymnicus agon at Vienne (Ep. 4.22.3): vellem etiam Romae 
tolli posset. Thiele 61 postulates that opposition may stem from their association 
with the tyrannical figure of Domitian. The ostensible reason for disapproval 
was the Roman allegation that Greek gymnastics fostered homosexual tendencies 
which threatened Roman morals. 62 

The testimony of the contestants proves the popularity and prestige of the 
Games. Lana 63 postulates separate categories for children and adults on account 
of the youth of some contestants. At the Augustalia at Naples, different categories 
for rcai&eg and avSgeg are attested in the regulations inscribed at Olympia, 64 
but conceivably this distinction applied only to gymnastic events. The identifica- 
tion of young talent can be ascribed to a taste for sensationalism on Domitian's 
part or else a genuine concern to encourage literature. Not all the categories 
which he established for the Capitoline Games were retained. 65 The literary, 
rather than oratorical, contests survived; Domitian met a need, fulfilled by the 
provision of audience, publicity, material reward and prestige. 

The introduction of the Alban and Capitoline Games had the effect of 
building up an Italian games-circuit similar to the great round of Greek games: a 
professional poet like Statius is known to have appeared at the Augustalia, the 
Alban and the Capitoline Games, and to have travelled from one centre to the 
other to compete. 66 He remarks upon his father's appearance in the Greek circuit 
and his ensuing reputation; 67 he records his own achievements at the Augustalia 
as fulfilling part of his father's ambition for him, 68 and likewise he depicts success 
at the Alban and the Capitoline Games as worthy sources of paternal pride. 69 
When Statius reviews his career he treats games-circuit and publication as 
separate areas of endeavour, which implies that a successful career in public com- 
petitions constituted literary renown in its own right. 70 He presents his success 



61 Thiele, art.cit. (see note 49), 247. 
2 L 'a F f E ° lAnder ' Roman Li k and Manners under the Early Empire, tr. L. A. Magnus 

63 t t B * T ^°V GH > Lond °n 1907-1913 (henceforward cited as 'Roman Life'), II 122 ff. 

m w; rT A ' Capitoiini di Domiziano, RIFC n.s. 29 (1951) 158. 

65 n' ^ ITTENBE * GER ^ d K. Purgold, Die Inschriften von Olympia, Berlin 1896, no. 56 
By Suetonius time, at least five categories had been withdrawn (Suet. Dom. 4.4): Greek 
and Latin prose declamation, lyre-contests (both with chorus and unaccompanied), and 
the girls race. For contests and competitors see Friedlander, Roman Life, IV 264-267 

e>6 F l P ' , V The Contests ^ the Capitoline Agon 5 . 

Zu tlU L n t0 S ° rremo en rome to Rome after competing in the Augustalia at 
fallllTp w/TJ Sllv ;. 2 ' 2 - 6 - 12: A" rnepostpatni laetum quinquennia lustn I . . . pi*** 
iZZ L i a ? €t mttdae lUV€mlis % ratla Poilae > ^ectere tarn cupidum gressus qua 

- ^^%^sr i^i^ ^^ re ^ w -" 

68 Stat. Silv. 5.3.225-227 
»Sut. Siiv. 5.3.227-232! 

Game!' h,W 8 ~ 36 StatiuS r f C ° rds his success at A1 ^ *>d **» defeat at the Capitoline 
taneously ment,onin 8 *e epic composition which he had been engaged on simul- 
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at the Alban Games as the summit of his career, subsequently equalled only by 
the invitation Domitian extended to him to dine at his palace. 71 

Statius' prize-winning theme at the Alban Games comprised Domitian's 
campaigns in Germany and Dacia (Silv. 4.2.66-67): cum modo Germanas acies 
modo Daca sonantem I proelia Palladio tua me manus induit auro; hence he is 
celebrating Domitian's triumphs of 89. Hartel 72 identified this winning poem 
with Statius' epic 'De Bello Germanico', despite the observation by Vollmer 73 
that Statius' epic on Domitian was still only being planned in summer 95. Further, 
the poem for the Alban contest included the Dacian campaigns; also, a full- 
scale epic would probably be too long for a contest, unless it were excerpted. 

Details have survived of another contestant at the Alban Games: P. Annius 
Florus. 74 His entry allegedly concerned the Dacian triumph and incurred Domi- 
tian's hostility, and so he lost. 75 This rumour, true or false, implies that Domi- 
tian adjudicated at the function held in his own residence. 

It is conceivable that Florus and Statius competed in the same year. Their 
themes were kindred. Hence, at least when Statius won and when Florus lost, 
whether or not they were the same occasion, the theme for Latin poetry at the 
Alban Games either comprised, or at least included, topical propaganda. ihis 
accords with the Flavian policy of promoting contemporary literary celebration 
of their exploits to compensate for their lack of historical tradition. Domitian s 
presence as adjudicator suggests that the Alban Games performed the function ot 
a talent-contest where the emperor identified suitable candidates for composing 
on approved themes. . . t „„. 

At the Capitoline Games, praise of Jupiter was a regular theme tor com- 
petitions in Latin oratory. 7 ' A composition relating to the mythology ot Zeus was 
performed in the contest for Greek poetry by Q. Sulpicms Claudius Max.mus 
in 94 at the age of eleven; fifty-two contestants participated in this seven . 
Una 7 s identifies this theme as a rhetorical exercise, and postulates mytho .lope* 
subjects as the prescription for the Latin poetry section too. The assim " a " 
Domitian to the godhead of Jupiter is a trend of the 'Silvae and the Epigrams , 

71 Stat. Silv. 4.2.64-67. 

72 W. Hartel, Studia Statiana, diss. Leipzig 1900, 17. 

73 F. Vollmer (ed.), P. Papinii Statii Silvarum Libri, Leipzig 1898, n n. . 

74 Florus, Vergilius orator an poeta, ed. P. Jal, Pans 1967. d ke 

75 Florus, ibid", blames parochial bias for Domitian's refusal to ^^Tnon qM 
the unanimous verdict of the audience: invito qutdem Caesare et r«« - 

puero invideret, sed ne Africa coronam magni Iovts attingeret. Friedlander, 

76 Quint. 3.7.4: laudes Capitolini Iovis, perpetua sacn certarmms materm, 

Roman Life, IV 264. , „ m „ nf . n f t h e Principates of 

" ILS 5177 = M. McCrum and A. G. Woodhead, Select *f™S£n£*y J. 64. 
?8 the Flavian Emperors, Cambridge 1961 (henceforward c.ted as Document ,, 
78 Lana, art.cit. (see note 63), 158. . , umente d by Sauter, Kaiser- 

The concept of Domitian's role as vice-gerent of Jupiter is doc Imper j a l Ideology, 

kult, 54ff. See also J. R. Fears, The Cult of Jup.ter and Romar ^ P ^ 
ANRW II 17.1, ed. by W. Haase, Berlin -New York 1981= 74h^A ^ ^ ^ 
Populace the association of Domitian with Jupiter was « as y ' discuss i ng an altar- 

Weihung an Jupiter und den Genius Domitians, BJ 158 (lw; 
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competition-entries in praise of Jupiter at contests presided over by Domitian 
may plausibly have encouraged this identification. 

Post- Augustan literary circles lamented the absence of a Maecenas. Martial 
exemplifies this view, making the facile equation of patronage with poetic output 
(Epig. 8.56.5): sint Maecenates, non deerunt, Flacee, Marones. Under Nerva he 
expresses the same nostalgia for Augustan literary conditions (11.3.7-10): at 
quam victuras poteramus pangere chartas I quantaque Pieria pro elia flare tuba, / 
cum pia reddiderint Augustum numina terris, I et Maecenatem si tibi, Roma, 
darent. These complaints obscure the actual processes of literary output as 
analysed by White: 80 the operation of amkitia guaranteed that prominent private 
individuals would continue to sponsor their acquaintances to their mutual ad- 
vantage. Nostalgia for a Maecenas represents a need for a single personality to 
co-ordinate literary output with the emperor's interests. The Flavian writers 
flatter Domitian as sponsor supreme, but his position as emperor made him 
relatively remote in circumstances which normally promoted the operation of 
amkitia, especially the cena; only one occasion is attested when Domitian issued 
an invitation to a poet, the banquet which Statius celebrates in Silvae 4.2, and 
here there is no hint of any intercourse between host and guest; rather Statius 
emphasizes the remote grandeur which Domitian cultivated (Silv. 4.2.38-42): 
sedmihi non epulas Indisque innixa columnis 1 robora Maurorum famulasque ex 
ordine turmas, I ipsum y ipsum cupido tantum spectare vacavit I tranquillum 
vultus etmaiestate serena / mukentem radios. 

So the question remains of how poets had access to the emperor. 81 At Silv. 1 
Iraef. 18-20 Statius manages to combine the facade of his own independence 
with an imperial initiative; he acknowledges that Domitian requested the presenta- 
tion of the poem but he simultaneously implies that he had written it on his own 
initiative: centum bos versus quos in ecum maximum feci, indulgentissimo impe- 
raton postero die quam dedkaverat opus, tradere iussus sum. Immediate private 
presentation, while the poem was still fresh, must apply to all Statius' topical 
poems; White^ notes that Silv. 4.1, celebrating Domitian's seventeenth con- 
sulship, which he held 1st- 13th January 95, would have been out-of-date if 
Uomitian did not see it until the publication of Book 4 in summer 95. Likewise, 
statius tnank-you poem (4.2) would not have conveyed any social graces unless 
ne sent it to Domitian straight after the dinner (having presumably prepared it in 
aavancej. bilv. 4.3 was conceivably first delivered at the opening-ceremony of the 

Add r r^g7ltn^ e -r triUmphal arch where the new road branched off the Via 
ppia ^.3,V7 102); if this hypothesis is correct, the poem was almost certainly 
commissioned by Domitian. 

JoluokeTiT C0l ° 8ne (AE 1%0 ' 87 > dated to bet ^n 83 and 89, with a joint dedication 
so p J ™ P nd % emus tm peratoris. 

174 n^fcT^ T d *? Profession of Poetry in Early Imperial Rome, JRS 68 (1978) 
<» I!; (h ; nceforward ci *** ^ 'Amkxtf). 
82 P W^mlK ?4 ' Spedficall y exdude * imperial patronage from his discussion. 
40 ^^^r^T^^^^ ° f * S *™ 3 the Epigrams, JRS 64 (1974) 
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Martial must also have presented his epigrams to their addressees while they 
were immediately topical. White 83 observes that Epig. 4.1, for Domitian's 
birthday on 24th October, would have been worse than belated if Domitian had 
not seen it until Book 4 was published for the Saturnalia in 88. 

Not only poems addressed to the emperor were submitted to him for his 
inspection; at Silv. 4 Praef. 28-29 Statius remarks that many of the poems which 
comprised Book 4 had already been seen by the emperor prior to their publication 
in the collection: deinde multa ex Mis iam domino Caesari dederam. Unless 
Statius is indulging in hyperbole, multa implies more than just the three poems in 
Book 4 which are addressed to the emperor (Silv. 4.1-3). 

White 84 has identified the libellus as the means of circulating material 
privately prior to publication; the libellus, slighter than a full-scale liber, fulfilled 
the dual function of conveying flattery to the addressee while it was fresh, and 
providing a sample of the poet's writings to which the addressee could react, 
thus acting as a sounding-board before the poet exposed his material to public 
opinion. White 8S observes that since Book 1 of Martial's 'Epigrams' was his first 
work to be distributed commercially, 1.101 can be interpreted as proof that 
Martial had already circulated libelli to the emperors: ilk manus quondam studio- 
rum fida meorum I et felix domino notaque Caesaribus, I destituit pnmos viridis 
Demetrius annos (1.101.1-3). 2.91, addressed to Domitian, also refers to this 
process: sifestinatis totiens tibi lecta libellis I detinuere oculos carmina nostra tuos 
(2-91.3-4). Such collections would be made up into a suitably lavish copy and 
presented to the emperor's aide by the duly diffident author; Martial asks the 
Muses to convey his request to Domitian's a cubiculo, Parthemus: si non est grave 
»ec nimis molestum, I Musae, Parthenium rogate vestrum: I ... I admittas 
timidam brevemque chartam I ... I quae cedro decorata purpuraque I nigns 
P*gina crevit umbilicis (5.6.1-2,7,14-15). . . , , 

Two circumstances can have prompted the poets to submit their works tor 
"nperial perusal: social convention and a genuine ^terary interest displayed oy 
Ae emperor. The proportions should be established. Martial sou. hbelli tc .more 
than one Flavian emperor (1.101.2, quoted above) and pursued this policy with 
N«va (12.4[5]. 1 -4): longior undecimi nobis deamique hbelli I artatus labor est 
« breve rasit opus. I plura legant vacui, quibus otia tuta dedisti: I baec lege , 
^esar; f r S an et ilia leges. If Martial could joke to Nerva that he might ever go 
s °>r as to read the poems (implying that he probably might not), thisk 7 
™ght have been misplaced with Domitian; there is no evidence that Domitun 

Wa s personally acquainted with Martial. . . , r om 

n S 2ELEST 86 ar ^ ues that Martial enjove d neither recognition not -favour l * 

^mitian, but that at the same time the conventions of the eP*^nf^ t 
Protected Martial from having measures taken against him. bzELEs . , 

Martial's targets include aspects of Flavian legislation and policy, and that Mart 

m ibid - 

8S ^ HITE > Presentation, 44-47. 

s* iV" 1 *' Prese ntation, 46-47. . . ., 

H - Szelest, Domitian und Martial, Eos 62 (1974) 105- 114. 

199 ANRWH32.5 
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was never invited to the palace because Domitian did not approve of him. 
further, she interprets" Martial's non-appearance in any Games as a sign that 
his career did not follow the normal contemporary pattern; but there is no 
evidence that epigram was a category in any of the poetic contests. She claims 88 
that Vespasian's successful career under Claudius and Nero would make Martial's 
criticism of these emperors unpopular with Domitian. She has not taken into 
account evidence that Domitian encouraged satire of Nero: Coffey 89 deduces 
from the extant remains of the satirist Turnus that he used Neronian contexts for 
his satire. 

Statius claims that it is a greater undertaking to submit poems to the emperor 
tor a preview than to publish a collection (Silv. 4 Praef. 28-30): delude multa ex 
mis tarn dommo Caesari dederam, et quanto hoc plus est quam edere; in the 
context of the Praefatio to Book 4, which aims to refute the critics of the first 
tnree books this claim must have more substance than mere flattery of the 

TIFT' T " imp , eS that the COUrt P review entailed a cri « cal appraisal. How- 
ever, the ultimate arbitration on this book's suitability for publication rests with 

nL% aT"' U , S Marcellus.'° It is crucial to establish how Marcellus was 

qualitied to exercise this decision: he was not a literary man but an orator, a soldier 
and an administrative official;^ he was not closely acquainted with Statius' 
a S i r ° greSS ' Slnce , Statius re P°rts to him that he has finished the Thebaid' 
an ! a yCarS CarIler b 92 > 92 and be S un the 'Achilleid' (4.4.87-94); he was 
up-and-coming senator, conspicuously loyal to Domitian (4.4.58). 

and n fvv ™ f, t0 Publish Silvae 4 rests on the support of the emperor 

DrlTnJ 1 , 1U M r rCdlu r S - Marcellu *' influence consists in his reputation as a 
vocaTnf 7 r gUrC faV ° Ured ^ the em P eror - B « Silvae 4 needed an ad- 

critiS ni S ^ WO , nh: ° n Statius ' own Amission, the 'Silvae' had a very 

P rA T ^ ^ qH A reprehenderHnt ' ut audio > <l"° d hoc stili genus edidissem (4 
raet. 26-27). Delarue^ argues the the 'Silvae' and the 'Epigrams' were 

H ^ ZELEST - art.cit. (see note 86), 107 
89 w E ^ ST ' artcit - ( see note 86), 110. 

courts oTiJ U a r n7n ndJUVe ^ BICS 26 ( 1979 ) 88 ~ 94: Turnus was influential in the 

^:zc n : r ^: mi uTAT°\ v. on juv - i - 2o); the e ™ fra ^ ent (Fragmenta 

Cf L Durft n P i'. t ^ REL) aUudes to the Poisoning of Britannicus by Lucusta. 

lalatinitedSent T P I I Pbs gfands: IL Poetes et prosateurs mal connus de 

Silv. 4 Praef fff n Th W " / ^ V ° 1Ume (ANRW U 32.5) 3214ff. 

The gist of the ™™,„, ♦-»/_-:_ ■■ --^nded) 



90 Silv. 4 Praef. ad iinTheZZZ™ ^^ (ANRW " 32 "' ' 

is that Statius is prepared 1 Z ;t,TT ?*\ Crusty and -satisfactorily em 



is that Statius is orenaLf u a ^""T tCXt ( variousI y and unsatisfa^ 

defers to Melior's udtem , u'™ *' b °° k if Marcellus Wl)1 not su PP ort him - He 

( sin minus, ad me rever'tantuT *****""*' " tihl non displicuerint, a te publicum accipmnt; 

oratory when he' refZ, Z. ^ 9 ~ 6 °! 9 uinti,ian is speaking of Marcellus' knowledge of 
See P. White Two , W "rroAT Uttermtm *™re flagrante™ (Inst. Or. 1 Praef. 6). 

« ?t U Theb OP lf •' ^^)3™ 2QnA ' ^ 68 (19?3) 2?9 ~ 2 ^ PIR V 519; ^ '• 
tion of the Thebaic s'mT ? D °'? k ^ n ' s first ^vo Danubian expeditions; hence publica- 
93 F. Delarue Stace er U j the cam P ai gn "gainst the Sarmatae in January 93. 

et les «modernes»>, RPh 48 (1974) 274-301 
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criticized partly because of their adulation of Domitian. Th.s type of criticism 
would be far more likely after the emperor's death. Statius says that the criticism 
against him was that occasional verse seemed undignified for an epic poet, bo 
he implies that Domitian's preview accorded Statius the literary sanction he 
needed for publication. .. . . , 

Even such protestations as Martial's avowal that in Book 8 Domitian inspired 
him more than ever (8 Epist.), summed up by White- as "* consciously pubhc 
statement", is evidence that Domitian wanted to be connected in the Pubhcmmd 
with literature. If Domitian were motivated solely by a d ^°\^ tK ^f 
personal glorification, Martial could not have risked publishing Book 8 m Domi- 
tian's lifetime in its extant form where three-quarters of the poems have ^noth ng 
to do with the emperor. Domitian took notice of Martial; he ™ .™^™ 
the M s trium liberorum, awarded to him by two emperors.- Similarly Dm an 
laid on a water-supply at Statius' Alban home (Silv 3.1 .61 -64), a P nv lege which 
Martial requested for his houses at Nomentum and Rome (Epig. 9.MJ. 

The question of whether imperial approval was a P^^ *<* * ? 
seminating literature arises with Silius Italicus. He d.d not require n™£»^P£ 
material respects; his wealth put him in the position of s P onso " n .^ h ;;; onn "! 
was proconsul of Asia under Vespasian c. 77/78 * Pliny counts hun inter prw 
pes civitatis," perhaps a select group of consulates close to Dom nan n 
elder son, Decianus, received the consulship from Donutun in W. Wms <te 
voted his retirement to cultural pursuits, including recitations of hs own works. 

The Tunica' contain two passages complimentary to Dom, m ^£7 W 
14.686-688. McDekmoxt and 0«^e^ %£$£%£Z 
of Domitian's poetic abilities is unexpected (3.618-621). He nee r j 
Sihus' praise was sincere. It seems more likely that, if » ^ e 
martial P epic it would be tactless for another epic poet to cm t m nt n of it^. 

by side with praise of Domitian's military f hievemen ?^T aid " and 'Achilleid'. 
tian do not come in the proem, unlike the 'Argonautica , Thebaid 

• • i ^™ m-pyist with serious work: 

94 Silv. 4 Praef. 27, cf. Statius' self-justification that tnvtal can co ex.st 

1 Praef. 7-10, 4 Praef. 30-32. 

95 White, Presentation, 58. , 2 3 Leipzig 1887 (repr. Darm- 

96 Vespasian and Titus: T. Mommsen, Romisches Staatsrecht ^ l , v 5 ra „ y 
stadt 1971), 888 n. 4; Titus and Domitian: Friedlander (see note 4/), 

accepted. 1 1 48 49 

97 E.g. Martial: Epig. 6.64.10, cf. 4.14; 7.63; ; 8.66; 9.86; J 1 ^ ' Munich 1970, 82-83, 124. 

98 W. Eck, Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian, Vesugia 13, Mumc 

99 Plin. Ep. 7.3.4. „„„>,*,« which implies an elite 
*» The term pnnapes cnUatts may be paraUe ^J"™™™^ vol . ,, Cambndge 1972, 

circle; see F. R. D. Goodyear (ed.), The Annais 01 

note to 1.54.1. ^ m „ nt , no 65: fragment of Fasti 

101 Mart. Epig. 8.66; McCrum and Woodhead, Documents, no. 
Ostienses for the years 94-96. 
n Plin. Ep. 3.7.8. QT c Tt i icus and Domitian, AJPh 98 (1977) 

W. C. McDermott and A. E. Orenthl, Sdius Italicus ana 
29. 
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Perhaps Silius is modelling himself upon Vergil,™* whose tributes to Augustus 
are scattered within his works. 

Although the emperor was sponsor par excellence and there was no Flavian 
Maecenas, there were court luminaries to be cultivated, prominent amongst them 
1 arthenius, a cubiculo™ to Domitian; to him Martial directed eight epigrams, 106 
and Parthenius reciprocated with a toga (8 Praef. 28). Epictetus remarks that 
tyranny would be more tolerable if the cubicularii did not have to be courted as 
well as the emperor."" Domitian's court was associated with people who pro- 
fessed an interest in literature: Earinus, Abascantus, Sextus the librarian. 108 
Juvenal parodies the delegation of imperial patronage via court personalities: at 
bat. 7.8611. Domitian's erstwhile favourite, the mime artiste Paris, is the agent 
who gets Statius paid; he also distributed military commissions (Sat. 7.88): militiae 
multis largitur honorem.™ Statius' mime, the 'Agave', may thus be regarded as 
an imperial commission, the agent being the emperor's favoured confidante. 
Iownend points out that the licence granted to Paris undermines Juvenal's 
complimentary portrayal of the emperor at the beginnng of Satire 7 as supreme 
patron ol the arts. Townend's interpretation seems extreme, determined by the 
exaggerated stance of satire. Domitian, occupied in state affairs, delegated to 
omcia s the task of commissioning at least some works; by alleging that un- 
official influence was exerted by a charismatic popular performer, Juvenal does 
litewttend surrendered to irresponsible parties all impetus in guiding 

A Flavian tradition may have stood Martial in good stead: the attention 
which Vespasian paid to the Spanish provinces. His reasons were primarily 
po meal: Gage 110 notes that the Gauls had discredited themselves by their 
armiations under Vespasian's immediate predecessors, and Spain, having nurtured 
ner«cV i Tu^ t0 be Won over to th * Flavian cause. The political 

suSnlH SWe u re lUe f bm the P° lic y which V «pasian had promoted was 
M rtS n n - T C t r 1 - Sphere h ? his heirs: Prominent under Domitian were 
Martial, Quintihan, Camus Rufus, Fabius Rusticus. 111 



mZlluZ'l f y deV ° ted t0 ^ ( Plin - Ep- 3.7.8): mulium ubique Brorum, 
VwiuJnTl ' UkUm tm fStn U m, quas non babebat modo, verum etiam venerabatur, 
monLZZ^'T' mtaUt ? Teligiosius 1 uam *"« celebrabat, Neapoli maxime, M 

KftE hn V emplMm S0Ubat - See F - M - A ™" M. A. DAvis, A. POMEROY, 

•« re 8 ? 9 H901 T th VT volume (ANRW " 32 - 4 ) 2493f f- 

106 Mart E D 7 9 J' ^ Parthemos « (Hanslik). 

107 r • ^F. g " -6 -' 8>46 ' 4 - 45 > 4 -78, 8 28 9 49 111 it n 
107 Epict. Diss. 1.19.17-18, ' 

>8 mS/ Smiufan/pi' Mart - ?T 9 - 1J - 13 ' 16 ~ 17 > 36 > •« P- Whi™, The Friends of 

^sc^:ZX! l 7ij:" ? e Dispersal of Patrona s e ' HSPh 79 < 1975 > 288 ~ 291: 

109 G. B. Tovnend Th," t Ep ' St - ; c Se L XtUS: Mart - Epig- 5 *™*- 5. 

110 J. Gage, Vesoasien « t ^ Sub j trata t0 Juvenal's Satires, JRS 63 (1973) 152. 

* Martial ^7Sk tST^ ^% KEh * < 1952 > *»• 

Helm, 190 19-21- r 9 „; p t < ' Q uintlllan from Calagurris: Hieron Chron. 216/4: 

Spain: PIR* F 62 W T m Cad ' Z: Mart - E P»g- 1-61.9; Fabius Rusticus from 

' SYME> Tac,tus ' 179 *• 6- R. K. McElderry infers that, political motives 
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A legacy from Vespasian may also have provided Domitian with the impetus 
in another case of literary sponsorship: Statins. Thiele," 2 remarking upon the 
elder Papinius' promotion of the Flavian cause, notably in his poem on the tall ot 
the Capitol »3 suggests that Vespasian's sons inherited from him the obligation 
Z protect the Pafinii. Yet it must be noted that Statius nowhere boasts of 
familiarity with the emperor, and always maintains a respectful Stance 

Continuity of attitude within a dynasty is less remarkable than between 
separate regimes: Titinius Capito, "the Maecenas of Trajan s Rome is postu 
lated by Syme to have attracted Domitian's attention by hs talent hi sty or 
his loyalty. He was ab epistults of Domitian, Nerva and Trajan, subsequently 
(under Trajan) praefectus vigilum. 115 n ^ ... . • 

He recorded the deaths of famous men (Plm. Ep. 8.11.4): scnbn exUus m 
lustnum virorum; these may have included Junius Blaesus (Tac. Hi£ *■*»£_ 
During Trajan's reign he took an interest in sponsoring literature he hosted 
citations, attended readings, promoted individuals (Plm. Up. *."• )■ 

colit studta, studtosos amat fovet provebtt, multorurn qui aliqua component 
partus sinus grermum (sic Schafer: praemmm codd.), °™<r^ 
ipsarum denique litterarum tarn senescentium reductor ac reformats 
He collected portraits of famous Romans and dedicated poems to them, possibly 
titular epigrams 116 (Plin. Ep. 1.17.3): 

est ommno Capuom in usu claros vtros colere; f um ^esttleat Xm 
studto imagines Brutorum Casstorum Catonum dorm ubt potest babeat. 
clarissimi cuiusque vitam egregiis carmimbus exornat. 
Under Vespasian it had been inadvisable to praise Cato, at least mi it e me >um 
of tragedy (Tac. Dial. 3.2, 10.6); but there is no evidence as to whetne 
felt constrained not to start his heroes' gallery in Domitian s lifetime. 

If republican hero-cults were tolerated, the ^^^^M 
not. Biography was both popular and hazardous, in ^ ^ Domitian, 

there was a taste for biographies of the recently deceasea. 

apart, Vespasian recognized and fostered a social and cultural maturity in Spam: Vespas.an's 
Reconstruction of Spain, JRS 8 (1918) 64. 

112 Thiele, art.cit. (see note 49), 250. 

113 Stat. Silv. 5.3.199-204. 

114 Syme, Tacitus, 93, cit. White, Amicitia, 83. 

115 ILS 144 »- u- • ,1 and social commentary, Oxford 

116 A. N. Shewin-White, The Letters of Pliny; ^T ZTon the analogy of Tac. Ann. 
1966, ad loc, interprets portraits, not busts or death «"ff« . n. L'Epoque 
3.76 and Plin. Ep 4.28 1. H. Bardon, La Literature laune.n ^ 
imperiale, Paris 1956 (henceforward cited as 'Literature ), suggest 

beneath each portrait. „ _. ro pHn Ep. 3.10.1. Under 

"'Especially death-bed scenes, see Sherwin-White, "^ '° r accounts F of the deaths of 
Tiberius and again under Nero there had been a fashion lor ^^^ (edd . }) Tacitus 
people who had opposed the regime: see R. M. Ugilvi 
Agricola, Oxford 1967, introduction pp. 13-14. 
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when this fashion verged on martyr-literature it provoked a reaction from him: 
although the sources are not unanimous about the charges laid against Arulenus 
Rusticus and Herennius Senecio, they all agree that Arulenus' biography of 
Thrasea Paetus and Herennius' of the elder Helvidius Priscus contributed to their 
accusation and execution: 118 Tacitus (Agr. 2) records that Arulenus and Heren- 
nius eulogized Thrasea and Helvidius respectively, and subsequently these works 
were banned and their authors executed; Dio 67.13 states that Junius Arulenus 
Rusticus was executed for his philosophic teaching and for calling Thrasea 'holy' 
(leoov), and that Herennius Senecio was executed for his biography of Helvidius 
Priscus and because he stood for no office after the quaestorship; 119 Pliny Ep. 
7.9.15 states that Senecio's biography was based on documents supplied to him 
by Helvidius' widow, Fannia. 

Otherwise, biography could serve the regime: the life of Arulenus Rusticus 
by M. Aquilhus Regulus was apparently a damaging pamphlet. 120 Some biography 
may not have been contentious: Annius Bassus distinguished himself as legate of 
legio XI Claudia in 69 ; 121 Ti. Claudius Pollio wrote a biography which was a 
lasting tribute to him. 122 

History could also allegedly be seditious: Hermogenes of Tarsus was 
executed because of certain innuendoes in his history, and the copyists were 
crucified (Suet. Dom. 10.1): item (occidit) Hermogenem Tarsensem propter quas- 
dam m histona figuras, librariis etiam, qui earn descripserant, crucifixis. Quinti- 
han gives an example of a current innuendo referring to a wife's suspected in- 
fidelity (9.2.69): duxi uxorem quae patri placuit; Bauman 123 suggests that 
Ouintihan is quoting Hermogenes, and that patri is Quintilian's tactful emenda- 
tion iorfratn, to be interpreted as a reference to Domitia's liaison with Titus, 
and he draws a parallel with Domitian's execution of the younger Helvidius, 
whose larce Domitian had construed as a reflection on his divorce of Domitia. 124 

Koman history written under the Flavians was partisan (Tac. Hist. 2.101.1): 

scriptores temporum, quipotiente rerum Flavia domo monimenta belli huius- 
ce composuerunt, curam pads et amorem rei publicae, corruptas in adula- 
tionem causas, tradidere. 

This accords with the tendency, already noted, to compensate for the Flavians' 
iacK ot a Juho-Claudian connection. The most eminent older contemporary of 

8 fhetio^IT' ImpiCtaS ^ Pri " ci P em > Mun <*- Beitr. 67, Munich 1974, 161, deduces that 
- Under DoSr ^ 7T d " Ae indi «™> and laudes were a specific charge, 
for nor Z ' J ^ T °' ** P hilos °phers were persecuted for hero-worship and 

Phersb Z P f er ?° n WIt \ the " gime; See J' C - M " To-nbee, Dictators and philoso- 
"° PHn Ep. 1 5 2 j" 11 ^ - GR ° ° 944 > 43 ~ 58 - 

121 Tac. Hist. 3.50.2. 

tstud 5' JJilfjt n ° tin ^ th *j Credit Where credit is due is a refreshing change: pukhrum 

»» bZ! / s Polll °' see ILS 1418 - 

Bauman, op.cn. (see note 118), 162 
124 Suet. Dom. 10.4. 
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Tacitus, in Tacitus' own view, was Fabius Rusticus - who *™*™f* 
Qumtilian. But the reference to a distinguished contemporary at : Qumt JO J T04 
may well be to him: superest adhuc et exornat aetatts ™% ae f™™™^ 
brum memoria dignus, qui olm nommabttur, nunc tntellegitur. It is certainly 
likely that he survived into Domitian's reign ™ 

It is unlikely that Cluvius Rufus was still alive under tam He«m 
formed to the Flavian outlook- at least under Vespasiam T°™™ «M»« 
him as the target for Tacitus' criticism of Flavian partisans (Hist. 2 01 «. above 
cf. 3.86). ToInend surmises that Pompeius Planta- may ^^^l 
hostility either for the same reason or else if his work ^^^^ 
fine Aufidu Basst by the elder Pliny; Townend deduces that h ™ *£^£ 
second century, and surmises that he may have written under any emperor trom 

^^^lia- wrote his autobiography, **jffl^ 
(Hist. 3 P 9). These memoirs included the conflict between V «11 ™ f£^* may 
a probable source for the Cremona campaign in Tacitus rtlstorie * n -^ and 

have been anti-Flavian; Messalla in the ^-^ST^ 
critical of the decline in contemporary standards, particularly ^ 

spectacles and popular entertainment, even in very young cmi v- 
atmosphere contaminates oratory, the fashion prevailing io ^ h ^Z h om 
undignified in style and content (26.2); declamatory exerc ' s " a brilliance ( 3 2.4): 
reality (31.1), and depth of ideas is sacrificed to W^^^T" ( 
if the times were troubled, meaningful oratory would flourish (3/.b;. 



c u P» c /i«5 recentium ehquentissimi 
125 PIR^ F 62; Tac. Agr. 10.3: toi« «(.««, F**«* ^ rf/C " 5 
auctores. Cf. L. Duret, op.cit. (see note 89) 329211 



6 The Rustics 12 aTplin. Ep. 9.29 has not been ide nuf >ed wit^ J™ 1 ^' ^ future 
White ad loc. suggests Messius Rusticus, consul mm. ^ 



sticus, consul in 114, or r BardqN) Litt erature II, 
senator, who waslrom Comum or Milan (PIR 2 F 557); en ^ ^ fe ml9 { ^ e 
204, is rash to identify Pliny's man as the historian, conne ^ fc iQg £yen if he 



nan as the historian, com- — ^ & m £ven 
will of Damasius, A.D. 108) and hence surmise that he f ^.^ wou , d suggest 

is Pliny's man, the fact that Pliny does not say that afterwards . 

that his literary activities ceased under the Flavians o ... 294 

127 Cluvius was consul in 39 or 40 (Jos. Ant. 19.91); Syme . ^ 342 cf L . 

C B. Townend, Cluvius Rufus in the Histories of Tacitus, j 

Buret, op.cit. (see note 89) 3284 ff. Townend, art.cit, (see note 128), 

Pompeius Planta: Plin. Ep. 9.1.1, schol. Juv. >£.*», 

342 n. 10. ,"■■■. Klio j (1901) 325f., dates publica- 

F. Munzer, Die Entstehung der Historien des Tacitus, WK , ^ 3 on ^ 

^■_ r ^ , ,, . ■ i *Ua /™r*mr 



128 



129 



130 



*^Z } Hist 2 and 3, on 
tion ofM^ssdilC memoirs 5 between the composition ° ™™ dja whic h is covered in 
grounds that Hist. 2.85 has sparse detail about legto J etlt by pointing out 

depth in Book 3; Baroon, Litterature, II ^/^^ 



131 



memoirs before they were published; (ii) Tac. ^ st . . - . Messalla was military 

memoirs may indeed have appeared much earlier mDo^ 8 career) Syme ( Tac - 

tribune in 69 (Tac. Hist. 3.9 3); in default of further "dence^ ^ ^^ q? ^ (see 

tus, 108) surmises that he may have died premature y. 

note 89) 3264 f. 

E. Paratore, Tacito, Milan 1951, 574 ff. 
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The relation between education and literature under Domitian requires 
examination. The chief evidence is furnished by Quintilian, who owed his career 
to Flavian patronage. He came to Rome from Spain in 68 (Hieron. Chron. Helm 
2nd edition 1956] 186.7-8) and retired after twenty years of teaching (Inst. Or. 

1 1 rael. 1): hence Jerome's date of 88 for the opening of his school at Rome must 
be corrected to much earlier. 132 

Vespasian granted the immunity of tits recipiendi, exemption from certain 
administrative offices and their attendant financial responsibilities, to doctors and 
teachers. Fragments of an edict of Vespasian of 74 specify immunitas, personal 
protection and the right to form collegia;™ the same inscription records a rescript 
in Latin by Domitian which cancels these privileges in respect of medki and 
praeceptores at Pergamum who taught their professional skills to slaves. This 
cancellation is evidence that Domitian was concerned to preserve standards in the 
medical and teaching professions by penalizing those who tried to increase their 
income by giving a cursory training to as many slaves as possible. "5 

Vespasian s educational policy further favoured rhetors (Suet. Vesp. 18): 
mgenia et artes vel maxime fovit. primus e fisco Latmis Graecisque rhetonbus 
annua centena constituit. Colson^ quer i e s the traditional interpretation of this 
statement to mean that Vespasian endowed a professor's chair; he suggests that 
V lm ? enal 8™* was a subsidy to worthy rhetors. Kennedy" 7 suggests that 
Vespasian modelled his subsidy on foundations to support teachers in Greek 
nfvSs k im u - Q uintilian aIso ch *rged fees (Sat. 7.186), but Court- 
ChLil erVCS thlS may be a feature Wopriate to the prototype whom 

Quint han represents for Juvenal, rather than a biographical detail. Quintilian 

Flavin PI deC ° rated; he received the in ^ma consulana via the agency of 
Flavius Clemens (Aus. Grat.Act. 10.7.204ff.) McDermott and Orentzel"' 

2 Quimdian^' Qui " dlian: a Biographical Sketch, GR II, 14 (1967) 31, deduces that 
MoTand A To" mg lmmediatel y "P°« his arrival in Rome in 68; W. C. McDer- 
sueeest 72 '«„ URErm . EL ' Quintilian and Domitian, Athenaeum 57 (1979) 13 and n. 19, 
subvention' to rr ng ' J" j>™«*n opened his school when Vespasian granted the 
AdZetz Su nr ' <f atCd by Di ° 65 - 12 - la after the d °"^ triumph of 71. Cf. J. 
224™ Q umtJlans Institutio oratoria, above in this same volume (ANRW II 32.4), 

JRS S 61 P (197 e n e 279 ere extended to Philosophers by Nerva or Trajan, see Miriam Griffin, 
Oxford 1969 C B ™ c T eW1 ™-' W ' Bower sock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire, 

P^osophJl Ae ™„ Clt o e f £; \ W V n WHlCh ArC ^ US Ckimed ™ nity Ut 
Charisius' erroneou "ZiblZnTu ^ B ° WERSOCK <P- 32) is wrong in following 

134 AE 1936, 128 = McCrum "d w eXKnS10n "> Hadrian (Dig " 50 - 4 - 18 " 30 )- 

135 C A Forbes Th v7 Woodhead, Documents, no. 458. 

349ff. But S™ N 7piR?G at !o^ ^"^ ° f SkveS in And W' TAPhA 86 (1955) 
original edict must have r/ ?™ r lnscri P tion a Trajanic date of 108/9. But the 
(Dig. 27.1.6.8). ' rema 'ned in force, since Hadrian confirmed existing privileges 

» : G. KE^^l^'^ ^ I. Cambridge 1924, xil , 

138 E. Courts A C 'Z,' i 1%9 ' 19 ^"forward cited as 'Quintilian'). 

139 W. C. McDekmot; and aT O *" Sb *" ° f Juvena1 ' London 1980 ' ad ,oc " 

" and A. E. Orenkel, Quintilian and Domitian (see note 132), 24. 
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suspect that this favoritism aroused f^J— ffi^gf SS^St 

of the preface by Valerius Licimanus, written by 104 (1 lin. fcp. «■ > <i 
FortZ, ludosjaosffaosentnt ex ^^rlel^^t^^ 
tores, and Juv. 7.197: si Fortuna w^fiesderl^am^ y imp l lcatlo n is 
most illustrious candidate to be target for both jibes, hence their P 
that the arbitrary intervention of the imperial family confers an unfair advantag 
in the advancement of a career. nnn ,; t ; fl11 ro tut0 r his 

Quintilian's highest honour was his appointment b£ D^ ^ DY ,. 
great nephews and adoptive heirs, two sons of Flavius Clemen ^ NE 
interpret" this appointment as a manifestation of Domitian^ a*h i «gn *~ 
tion which Quintilian had won; he bases his conclusion ™ * e £ lea W ^ 
tihan makes to Domitian, in which the traditional ^^^Vquu.- 
assistance is expressed as an appeal to Domitian to justify his own V 

tilian (Inst. Or. 4 Praef. 5): . 

tantum ingetiii adspiret dexterque ac volens adsU et me quakm 

faciat. , , , 

Corroboration of the emperor's esteem of Q u ^ tiha f ^^^le only for 
his pupils' subsequent careers, 142 but definite evidence ^^ Domitia n. 

Pliny,™ who reached the post of praefectus aerart ml1 ™ f Statius silv ae 4 

An illustrious contemporary was Vitorius Marcellus, demca 4 4 37 _ 3 8) 

(see above, p. 3102); from his capacities as actor ca ^™ ^ 
Hanslik 145 infers that he too may have been a pupi V Domit i an ' s Hfe- 

The 'Institutio' is commonly held to have been pubus ^ ^ preferred date, 
time, because of its complimentary references to him, ^ ^ Domi . 

because Quintilian is long retired and anticipating d ^'^.^ train i n g.» 47 The 
tian's heirs would have been old enough to recen ? ORENTZEL: w8 t hey surmise 
opposite conclusion is reached by McDermott and ional att i tu des had 

that once Domitian was dead Quintilian waited urn able deduction 

stabilised before he risked publishing his compliments, an 

roris tuae nepotum Jelegaverit 
Inst. Or. 4 Praef. 2: cum vera mihi Domittanus Augustus so ■ 

curam. n%2 ) 133 (henceforward cited as 

G. Kennedy, An Estimate of Quintilian, AJPh »-> t 

'** Estimate ). , ■ oupi l s of Statins' father, Papmnas 

A parallel case may be deduced from the careers of **W up ^in.strat.ve and 

Statius claims that they vindicate his father s ^acn^fe. ^ 
military positions throughout the Empire (Silv. • ■ ^ fe 6 3 

143 Phny calls Quintilian praeceptore meo (Ep. *£*>' " ■ (see note 116), 75. 

144 Probably between 94 and 96; see Sherwin-White , op^ 

145 RE Suppl. 9 (1962).1744 s.v. Vitorius Marcellus (Hansl^k > oratona , above 

146 Inst. Or. 2.12.12, 6 Praef. 2. See J. Adamietz, Quintihans 

this same volume (ANRW II 32.4), 2246ff. 

17 Clarke, art.cit. (see note 132), 33. rwr,;rian (see note 132), 21- 

148 McDermott and Orentzel, Quintilian and Domiuan (s 



140 



141 
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in view of the damnatio memoriae which was Domitian's fate. 149 To demonstrate 
the 'sincerity' of Quintilian's compliments, they remark that this praise of Domi- 
tian is limited to two short passages, 150 and they interpret this brevity as proof 
of Quintilian's sincerity. It could more convincingly be argued that Quintilian 
did not approve of Domitian, and so two short passages were as far as he was 
prepared to go in expressing the admiration expected by the regime. 

Indeed, Kennedy 151 detects in Book 12 signs that Quintilian felt the oppres- 
sion at the end of Domitian's reign: at 12.1.40 Quintilian asserts that it is the 
orator's duty to defend a man accused of plotting against a tyrant; Kennedy notes 
that in 91 Maternus had been executed for denouncing tyrants; at 12.2.30 Quin- 
tilian maintains that the approval of posterity, not of his contemporaries, should 
be the ideal. Quintilian confesses that his address to Domitian at 4 Praef. is 
belated, quoting the precedent of poets who repeated their appeal for divine 
assistance when they reached an important place in their work; hence (by a distor- 
tion of logic) Quintilian asks to be excused for having omitted the initial address 
(Inst. Or. 4 Praef. 5): mihi quoque profecto poterit ignosci si, quod initio quo 
primum banc materiam inchoavi non feceram, nunc . . . numen . . . invocem. 

Kennedy 152 believes that Quintilian's recent appointment as imperial tutor 
torced him to flatter Domitian. The belated address however suggests strongly 
that Quintilian was in no danger of offending Domitian merely by omitting to 
Hatter him at the beginning of his work; this may indeed have been an impression 
which Domitian was keen to foster. Indirect flattery is possible through a choice 
ol material and expression; Kennedy 153 detects one such subtle compliment in 
Quintilian's simile at 5.12.17ff., meant to recall Domitian's edict against castra- 
tion (buet. Dom. 7); but topicality, rather than flattery, may be the right ex- 
planation. 3 ' 

Dedications convey the measure of independence of literary figures under 
Domitian. Quintilian dedicated the 'Institutio Oratoria' to Vitorius Marcellus, 
dedicatee also of Statius Silvae 4 (discussed above, p. 3102) and a loyal adherent 
oi Domitian's establishment. An inference to be drawn is that Domitian was not 
so autocratic in literary matters as to insist that he himself be the dedicatee of 
contemporary works; his patronage was disseminated more subtly, as recognition 
tor the authors who dedicated works to loyal members of the imperial establish- 
ment. r 

It has been noted by Winterbottom 15 * that Quintilian criticizes the 

ul erior motives of Flavian orators (i.e. ultimately, delation, cf. Inst. Or. 2.20.2, 

tion-iss « u ' u " Kennedy ' s generalization of Quintilian's aims is a distor- 

wnat he imagines are Demosthenes and Cicero cheerfully reconciled to 



? Z^^r^^t^xr see Gsell ' op - cit - (see note i}> ch - M - 

151 Kennedy, Quintilian, 125. 

152 Kennedy, An Estimate, 133 

!" 5 ENNEDY ' An Estima *, 137'n 24 
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Domitian." Kennedy"* subsequently, however, modifies his position to accom 
mod ate Wxn^oWs thesis ^ 7 **%Z^gS£ 

subjects for declamation (Inst. Or. 7.2.2^, /./..>n., /.o.j, ' r .-.^u but 

pitted by Bardon"? as evidence that Domitian permitted freedom of peech but 
the determining factor must be the context: the topos of the ^yrant . ™£%L 
in declamation! but it was recognized to be dangerous subject-matter for trag 

^•Ihe- has pointed to the rhetorical techniques of ^T^^ 
tioned by Quintilian,- and interprets these figurae ^ evidence ^t Regime 
was coverdy criticized by these means. The general conclusion must be t ^t Qun 
tilian felt Domitian's autocratic influence but he was not so closely monitored 
as to be forced into extravagant praise of the emperor. 

On the other hand, Domitian is alleged also to have exerted «f ^"^ » 
prevent works of literature being disseminated. Instances of this charge 
examined in the next section. 






///. Domitian and freedom of expression 

v A',A nnr satisfy Domitian, and he 

Pliny implies that mere compliments did not sat y ^io."" Dio 

demanded that a formal speech in his honour should ^ n him (67 . 4 . 2 ). 

alleges that Domitian was hostile to those who did «* t0 t he psycho- 

WatersI" suggests that Dio invented this charge as a c ^ ^^ ^ as 

logical truth that flatterers who are despised »rtheir ua i y ^ om . But me 
support he adduced evidence that Domitian did not w ^ ^^ ^.^ would 

reputation associated with delatores was different tro allegation that 

accrue to a regime lauded by respected literary talents. y - 



156 Kennedy, Quintilian, 138. 

157 Bardon, Empereurs, 312. . ■ - n „ his Cato to remove from it 

158 At Tac. Dial. 3.2 Secundus assumes that Maternus .s ^j dm > nlhx \m te, *£*> 
elements which could be interpreted as subversive: 1 'urn tuiame s?an ideo Ubrum 
'Materne, fabulae malignorum terrent quo minus "Jft™? e mte rpretatwni ma- 
istum adprehendisti ut diligentms retractares et, i*""*?* r d tame „ securioremf Ma- 
teriam dederunt, emitteres Catonem non qutdem « e "? r ^' doubt> his Thyestes will be 
tonus assures him that if the tenor of the Cato was J jh yes tes dtcet. 
uncompromising: quod si qua omisit Cato, sequenti *«*" r presented to the 
F. M. A HL) The Limits of 'Safe' Criticism under g"^ ^ ? hn of Safe Cnticsm 
American Philological Association, December 1981. 
in Greece and Rome, AJPh 105 (1984) 174-208. 

Inst. Or. 9.2.65,75, discussed above with note 123 actto me a <l»™ ttt ™?T k 

Plm. Pan. 1.6: tantumque a specie adulationis absit g«»™ f Worshl p, TAPhA 

« necessitate; see K. Scorr, The Elder and Younger limy 
63 (1932) 159. 1 ■ ,o H964) 69. 

K. H. Waters, The Character of Domitian, Phoenix 
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Domitian demanded adulatio matches the extreme antagonism towards him 
which is manifest in both Pliny and Tacitus, in contrast to the unhindered pursuit 
of studio, under Nerva and Trajan. 163 In his analysis of the decline of literature 
under the early empire, Williams 164 emphasizes strongly the stifling effects of 
autocracy, but he points out also that successful figures like Tacitus and Pliny 
had compromised by collaborating with Domitian's regime, and so their en- 
thusiastic predictions for the state of literature under Nerva and Trajan may have 
been made partly to compensate for their co-operation in curbing their tongues 
under Domitian. 

In only one recorded instance is Domitian alleged to have suppressed a work 
of fiction on the grounds that it allowed of a sinister interpretation: the mytho- 
logical farce for which the younger Helvidius was executed, in which Domitian 
suspected allusions to his own divorce (Suet. Dom. 10.4): occidit et Helvidium 
filium, quasi scaenico exodio sub persona Paridis et Oenones divortium suum cum 
uxore taxasset: it must be observed that the Helvidii's tradition of opposition to 
the regime created some occasion for Domitian to be suspicious. 165 

Bardon 166 observes that Domitian sanctioned the c Thebaid\ with its theme 
of fraternal conflict, despite the alleged ill-feeling between himself and Titus; he 
explains this tolerance by observing that the Thebaic! 5 was published before 
Domitian's reign developed into the 'terror 3 . 167 But a comparison with the action 
he took against Helvidius Priscus' farce and Hermogenes' history with its 
figurae 168 shows that he was alert for seditious double-entendres, and a broad 
mythological theme did not threaten his security unless individual aspects were 
overlaid with a sinister interpretation. 

In the case of works with a factual basis, the evidence for censorship is 
greater. The historian Hermogenes of Tarsus was executed for his double- 
entendres, and Arulenus Rusticus and Herennius Senecio were executed allegedly 
for their biographies of Stoic martyrs (see above, p. 3106). In the early part of his 
reign, after he assumed the perpetual censorship, Domitian destroyed a number 
of libellous pamphlets which discredited prominent men and women, and he did 
this non sine auctorum ignominia (Suet. Dom. 8.3). Bauman 169 concludes that 
ignominia refers to a censorial nota with which Domitian punished the libellists 
by exercising censoria potestas instead of getting criminal proceedings instituted 
in cases of defamation. 

The orator's freedom of speech under the Republic was muzzled under the 
lnncipate, the theme expressed by Maternus in the 'Dialogus 9 (38.2): . . . et 
maxima prmcipis disciplina ipsam quoque eloquentiam sicut omnia pacaverat 

£W*E* 1.10.1, 13.1; 3.18.5; Tac. Hist. 1.1.4. 

165 £' W ' LLIAMS > Change and Decline, Berkley and Los Angeles/London 1978, 294-295. 
tt. 5. Kogers, A Group of Domitianic Treason-Trials, CPh 55 (1960) 19-23, concludes 
likewise that the biographies by Arulenus Rusticus and Herennius Senecio of Thrasea 

166 VT* x; elder Helvidiu s were intrinsically associated with traditional opposition. 
156 Bardon, Empereurs, 311-312. 

J" The Thebaid' predates January 93, see note 92 

168 See notes 123 and 124. 

169 Bauman, op.cit. (see note 118), 167. 
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Woodside^o notes t hat in Vespasian's educational programme oratory had 
the practical aim of preparing candidates for the shortlist from which pub he 
servants were selected. Hence the Flavian emperors were not concerned to toster 
the innovative and imaginative aspects of oratory as a literary genre Winter- 
bottom"! notes the proliferation of important posts occupied by de kton in 
Vespasmn's reign; some of these men, notably Vibius Cnspus, Cornehus 
Fuscus,- L . Valerius Catullus Messalinus,"* M. Aquilhus Regulus- and Fabn- 
cius Veiento,"' continued to pursue successful careers under Domman. Winter- 
bottom concludes that Quintilian's definition of the standards tor a perfect 
orator constitutes his reaction against the Flavian abuse of the era »«* 5* 
Kennedy,!" developing Winterbottom's thesis, interprets the Instlt " tl °^ 
toria' as Quintilian's best means of living up to his ideals: the training of Dom. 
tian's heirs as perfect orators. » t i ;^ c *W rnn- 

The identity of Curiatius Maternus in the 'Dialogus who claim than con 
temporary oratory is sterile may have implications for Domioat s mtu a 
literature He has been identified by Barnes- with the ^ternus executed in 91 
and described by Dio as a sophist (67.12.5): Mdteovov oe oo W « k«t« 
x^dweov eke xi dGKdiv, fctfineivev. Syme^> notes that 91 s too late 
Curiatius Maternus still to be declaiming, and thus he cannot . quahfy £ a^sop^ 
on those grounds. Barnes identifies the Maternus of the Dialog 
governor of Moesia and of Syria, adlected inter P^^Ts^U he 
Titus,™ and he surmises that Dio was wrong in calling Maternus y ^ ^ 
reconciles the Maternus of Tacitus and Dio by suggesting that tne t • ^ 

was precipitated by sudden disgrace while Maternus was gove r ^ ^^ 
Provinces under Domitian, and that his disaffection was provea j ^ D|o>s 
of the tragedies he had written in which tyranny was shown to o ^ 

mistake then would reflect the identification of philosophers (com , j ^ 
to be sophists) with opposition to the regime. But Cameron £ teo f the 

the Maternus of the 'Dialogus' died in late 75 or 76, since the drama 
'Dialogus' is 75, and it was conventional for a literary dialogue 
before the death of its chief interlocutor. 

170 M. St. A. Woodside, Vespasian's Patronage of E ^^° n ^J t « be by Maecenas, 
(1942) 123-129; he cites the speech which Dio (52 26) purp ue strian classes, 

advising Augustus to give priority to the education ot senate 

t the nation's future officials. See also Kennedy, An Estimate, 
J Winterbottom, art.cit. (see note 154), 93. 

172 PIR V 379 

173 PIR 2 C 1365. 

174 PIR V 41 

175 PIR 2 A 1005 
| 76 PIR2 F 91. 

us *™ NEDY > Quintilian, 132. 382 _ 384 . 

179 »" D - Bar nes, Curiatius Maternus, Hermes 109 livm; 
Syme, Tacitus, 799. 



<P IL 2 -3783, 6013; AE 1973, 283. 



180 

A- Cameron, Tacitus 
258-261. 



,d 'the Date of Curiatius Maternus 



Death, CR n.s. * (1967) 
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Certain individuals connected with the second sophistic were removed during 
Domitian's reign. Dio Chrysostom, banished in 82, remained in exile throughout 
Domitian s lifetime. Momigliano 18 * interprets Or. XXI as a recantation of Dio's 
tormer attack on the philosophers; this volte face would account for his banish- 
ment. Epictetus was banned from Rome under the edict which expelled the 
philosophers (Aul. Cell. 15.11.5). Starr 1 *" surmises that he was hostile to Domi . 
tian on the grounds that he only once mentions Domitian by name and he con- 
centrates on the dangers of autocracy to the exclusion of its merits. Millar 184 
attributes this attitude not only to his exile but also to his role as a philosopher, 
which required him to criticize the practices of contemporary public life. 
waters contests Starr's view on the grounds that philosophers were tradi- 
tionally opposed to tyranny, without necessarily encountering it, and the 
Koman emperor is neither always nor exclusively cited as a tyrant. 

l he output of Plutarch has been adduced as evidence of Domitian's strangle- 
hold over literature and freedom of speech. Plutarch produced the bulk of his 
work alter the age of hfty; to Domitian's lifetime can be dated only the 'Lives of 
tne Caesars , and perhaps the treatise T>e fraterno amore', or else *De vitando 
aere a heno De Amore prolis' and Animine an corporis'. 186 Jones 187 allows 
mat i imarch may have been too busy with lectures and embassies to write, but 
notes also that he associated with the intellectual circle who cultivated the memory 
ot the Moic martyrs; he was a friend of Arulenus Rusticus and Avidius Quietus, 
ZtrZl JUn u US , Mauricus ; he ^e Jones suggests that he may have been 
from Rom F M ' phil ° S °P hers in 93/4 > or &e voluntarily absented himself 
m( , Jt .T' Ilutarch, Domitian exemplified the arrogant, superstitious, 

spendthrift tyrant, devoid of taste. 

to JZ^FT S tHa r, Di ° and E P ictetus > and perhaps Plutarch too, were removed 
senEn ™™ fluen , ce ^reading, and thus Domitian was forestalling the dis- 
semination of philosophical ideas through literature. 

Martial ;!"' ," n ° reC ° rd - that Domitian exercised moral censorship, although 
enc?i a Pai 1 ^u-u 51 " ** his <***** do not betoken a licentious exist- 
from rhp n jj!f ra \ lnhlbltln g atmosphere during his reign is, however, apparent 
r re ed m t IT" °v VCrSifierS and Wmmatists, attested by Pliny, 18 ' who 
Poet Sabeht mlder cWe of Ne ™ and Trajan. Martial 1 - mentions the erotic 
P , melius, in an epigram written under Nerva; in Domitian's reign he men- 

" "R^rd G U W d,f£le a D nd K diSCU T 0n , 0f C - WlRSZUB SKI > Libe " aS 3S a P° KtiCal idCa 
= ^^^E^-l^-^^-)^ " (1951) 153 ' 

De vnando aere alienn' e n~ J 7 

187 of Jo NES (see next note), ^^^ »» ****« °" A " RUSSELL ' *"" 

*" Mart! ] E™\??T ^ ^ °^ d ^ 

-Man?- 1 - 10 - 1 ' 1 ' 13 - 1 ' 3 - 18 - 5 - 

ar • Pig- 12.43. Cf. Duret, op.cit. (see note 89) 3227 f. 
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tions Sulpicia »' who wrote poetry celebrating married love. The moral tone of 
the 'Silvae', celebrating marital fidelity, fecundity and bliss, accords with an 
imperial concern to publicize sexual morality. , 

The literature of Domitian's period was determined by two opposing atti- 
tudes on the part of the emperor: a concern for literature and a tendency to 
smother it. But in any case the restrictions on independent expression wee 
already implicit in the imperial system. Domitian however was not >nsensitive to 
the blandishments of literature; but where writings implied a political stance, 
they were not to be borne. 

191 Mart. Epig. 10.35,38. Cf. L. Buret, op.cit. (see note 89) 3218ff. 



